














VOLUME XXV. 


THE TWILIGHT SONG. 
E. E. Rexrorp. 


When day is darkening into night, 

And shadows scale the mountain sides 
Like travelers climbing to the light 

From valleys where the dusk abides, 
And sunset’s glory dies away 

Above the mountain’s lofty crest, 
Fade all the cares that filled the day, 

And | sit down to dream—and rest. 


Comes to me, then, one I hold dear 
And sings a little song to me 
That sets me dreaming, with her near, 
Of what the peace of Heaven must be. 
Her loving hand in mine | take— 
That weak, frail hand, and yet so strong 
To baffle care for love’s sweet sake, 
And there she sings her twilight song. 
“*Sing on,” I say, ‘‘nor break the spell 
Of music by your silence yet, 
And let my frequent kisses tell 
Of thoughts that to no words are set 
Sweet thoughts of you, most loving heart, 
Whose eyes | feel but can not see— 
I know that from your bosom start 
A thousand thoughts of love for me !”’ 


True heart, the voice | love so much 
Forever haunts my soul and ear ; 
| feel your warm and tender touch 
When your dear hands are nowhere near. 
1 wonder if you comprehend 
How much I prize this love of yours, 
That death can never change or end— 
The one thing, dear one, that endures ! 


If storms shall break above the sea 
On which our barque of life sets sail, 
Love holds the helm for you and me, 
To guide us safely through each gale. 
True to his trust his hands will prove, 
When far at sea or near the shore, 
And so we leave it all to love, 
In storm or calm forevermore ! 


A NIGHTINGALE’S NEST.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GAUTIER BY ALYS HALLARD. 


As the chateau there was an immense park, and in 
this park were birds of all kinds. 

There were nightingales, blackbirds, thrushes; and, in- 
— birds from all parts of the world used to meet in this 
park. 

Every spring there was such a warbling to be heard, for 
every leaf hid a nest; so that there was quite an orchestra 
in every tree, and all the little feathered musicians vied with 
each other to the best of their ability. 

Some could only chirp, others would warble, others would 
trill and shake most brilliantly, whilst some would give won- 
derful variations and deep notes; on the whole, it is quite 
certain that no ordinary musicians could have competed 
with them. 

In the chateau, however, there were two young girls, 
cousins, who sang better than all the birds of the park. 

The one was named Fleurette and the other Isabeau. 

Both of them were very beautiful indeed, and on Sundays, 
when they wore their best dresses, if their pretty white 
shoulders had not been visible they might really have been 
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taken for angels, as only the wings were wanting. When 
they sang, their old uncle, the Sire de Maulevrier, would 
sometimes take them by the hand, as though he feared that 
they might suddenly fly away. 

As you can imagine, many were the lances that were 
broken by young knights in honor of Fleurette and Isabeau. 
The reputation of their wonderful beauty and talent had 
spread throughout all Europe, and yet they were not at all 
proud, but just lived simply in the old chateau, rarely seeing 
anyone else but their little page Valentin, a handsome boy 
with fair hair, and the Sire de Maulevrier, who was now 
quite an old man, with sun-burnt face, and his back bent 
from the weight of the armor he had worn for sixty years. 

The two girls passed their time in scattering seed for the 
birds, tending their flowers, praying, and studying music. 

Their life was thus spent away from the busy world, and 
yet, strangely enough, their fame had traveled far. 

Princes and dukes from distant lands came to ask for their 
hands; the Emperor of Trebizonde and the Sultan of Egypt 
sent their ambassadors to propose for them to the Sire de 
Maulevrier. 

The two cousins, however, would not listen to any of 
these proposals. 

It was as though some secret instinct had told them that 
their mission on earth was to sing, and that they would be 
failing in their duty were they to do otherwise. They had 
come to the chateau when they were tiny baby-children, 
and, as their bedroom window looked out onto the park 
they had been lulled to sleep always by the songs of the 
birds. Before they could stand alone, Blondian, the Sire’s 
old fiddler, had put their baby-fingers on the instrument, 
and they had had no other toy than that. 

They had been able to sing before they could speak 
plainly, and to them it had been just as natural to sing as 
it is to other people to breathe. 

This education had greatly influenced their character, for 
their harmonious childhood had prevented them from ever 
being turbulent or talkative. 

They could not even cry as other children do, for they 
could not bear a discordant sound. 

This musical instinct, or sense, was developed in them at 
the expense of the other senses. They seemed to be ever 
living in a kind of wave of melody, and could not realize the 
beauty of anything which had no sound. 

They delighted, for instance, in the rustling of the leaves, 
the murmur of flowing water, the striking of the clock, the 
sighing of the wind in the chimney, the hum of the spin- 
ning-wheel, the patter of the rain-drops against the window- 
pane, all these sounds delighted them; but it must be con- 
fessed that they were not moved to any great enthusiasm 
by the sight of the most glorious sunset, and they could not 
have appreciated a painting any more than if their eyes had 
been completely bandaged. 

They had what may be called the malady of music; they 
dreamed of it, they forgot to eat and drink because of it, and 
there was nothing else that they loved in the world, or at 
least, if there were any exceptions to this, it was in favor 
of their little page, Valentin. 

Their greatest delight was to stand at their open window 
in the evening and sing the’ music they had composed 
through the day. 

The most celebrated musicians came from distant lands to 
hear them and to compete with them; but no sooner had 
these musicians listened to the first few phrases than they 
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broke their instruments and tore up their scores in despair, 


acknowledging that they were vanquished. It was, indeed, 


such wonderfully sweet, melodious music, that it is said 
angels came down to listen, that they might return to 
Heaven and sing it there. 

One evening in the month of May the two cousins were 
singing a motet in two voices. Never had any theme been 
heard that was so perfect and so magnificently rendered. A 
nightingale in the park had perched itself on a rosebush and 
listened most attentively. 

When they had finished, it drew nearer, and addressing 
them in the language of the birds, asked permission to com- 
pete with them in a trial of song. 

The two cousins were perfectly willing, and the nightin- 
gale, who was considered the first musician in the feathered 
world,commenced. His little breast swelled with his efforts, 
his wings flapped, and all his body trembled. There were 
trills and shakes, chromatic scales, arpeggios, high notes and 
low ones, variations of the most brilliant clearness and pre- 
cision. It was just as though his voice had wings like his 
body, and then, with a magnificent fale, he stopped, feeling 
absolutely sure that he had won the day. 

The two cousins then sang in their turn, and they totally 
surpassed him. The song of the nightingale was in com- 
parison with theirs merely like the chirping of a sparrow. 

lhe winged virtuoso made another desperate attempt; 
this time it was a love song, and he finished by a brilliant 
flourish of wonderful, vibrating high notes, which seemed 
to be beyond the compass of any human voice. The two 
cousins, not in the least disconcerted by this marvelous feat, 
turned over the leaves of their book of music until they found 
what they wanted, and then they answered the nightingale 
in such a way as to make even Saint Cecilia (who was lis- 
tening to them) turn pale with jealousy. 

The nightingale made another desperate attempt to sing, 
but, alas! this struggle had been too much for him. His 
feathers were all standing on end, he gasped for breath and 
closed his eyes. There was nu mistake about it; the poor 
bird was dying. 

‘You sing better than I do,’”’ he said to the two cousins, 
‘‘and in my wish to surpass you my vanity has cost me my 
life. | have one favor to ask you——I have a nest, and in 
that nest are my three little ones; you will find it in the 
wild rosebush in the wide path by the lake. Have them 
fetched here——-bring them up for me, and teach them to 
sing as you do, for | am dying 

As soon as he had said this the poor nightingale passed away 
and the two cousins wept bitterly, for he had sung so well. 

They then called Valentin, their page, and sent him for 
the nest. He found it very easily and brought it to them. 
Fleurette and Isabeau were waiting impatiently at their win- 
dow. The three little birds lifted their heads up and opened 
their beaks wide. The two young girls pitied the poor little 
orphans and gave them something to eat at once. 

As soon as the birds were a little older the cousins com- 
menced their musical education, as they had promised the 
parent nightingale. 

It was wonderful to see how tame they soon were and 
to hear how well they sang. They would fly about the 
room, now perching on Fleurette’s head and now on Isa- 
beau’s shoulder. 

They would then place themselves in front of the book of 
music, and it was just as though they could read the notes, 
so intelligent did they look as they gazed at the black and 
white before them. 

They soon knew all the airs of Fleurette and‘Isabeau, and 
began to improvise others themselves. 

The two cousins lived more and more alone, and in the 
evenings strains of supernatural melody could be heard in 
their room. The nightingales took their part in the concert, 
and they sang almost as well as their two mistresses, who 
had also made great progress. 





The voices of the two cousins now were every day more 
and more beautiful, and they vibrated in a marvelous and 
even supernatural manner. 

The two girls were getting visibly thinner and paler; they 
were, indeed, as white as agate stones and their skin was 
almost as transparent looking. The Sire de Maulevrier 
would have liked to prevent their singing, but he could not 
do that. 

As soon as they had pronounced the first few phrases 
now a bright crimson spot would appear on their cheeks, 
and this would grow larger and larger until they stopped; 
then the color would disappear and a cold perspiration 
would break out, whilst their lips would tremble as though 
they had a fever. 

Their singing was more beautiful than ever, but there was 
something unearthly about it, and on hearing such sonorous 
notes sung by such frail-looking creatures it was not difficult 
to foresee what must happen in the end, namely, that the 
music must at last break the instrument. They began to 
understand this at length themselves, and they would take 
up their poor fiddle sometimes, which they had neglected 
for so long. 

One evening, though, the window was open, the birds 
were all chirping in the park, and the breeze was sighing 
harmoniously. 

There was so much music in the air that they could not 
resist the temptation of singing a duet which they had com- 
posed the evening before. 

It was the song of the dying swan, a marvelously beau- 
tiful melody, full as it were of tears. It went to the highest 
and most inaccessible notes of the scale, and then descended 
to the very lowest ones; there was a something sparkling 
and unheard of about it, a whole deluge of trills, a fiery 
shower of chromatic notes, musical fireworks which were 
perfectly above and beyond description. The hectic 
spot was growing larger, though, on the pale cheeks, and 
had soon almost entirely covered them. 

The three nightingales looked and listened with strange 
anxiety; they flapped their wings, moved backwards and 
forwards, could not keep still an instant. The cousins 
were singing the very last phrase, their voices were 
so sonorous, so wonderful, that it was easy to understand 
that they were no longer living creatures who were singing. 

The nightingales had flown away, for the two cousins 
were dead, their souls had departed with the last note. 

The nightingales flew up straight to Heaven, to bear this 
supreme song to God, who kept them there in Paradise that 
they might execute for Him the music of the two cousins. 

Later on God made of these three nightingales the souls 
of Palestrina, of Cimarosa, and of the Chevalier Gluck. 


HOW TO STUDY BACH. 


[Some remarks concerning the question how to study and how to render 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s piano compositions. | 


BY THEODOR F. BOHLMANN. 


HERE is no name in the history of music which could 
be given with more right as an answer to the question, 
who has been the most universally recognized, least antago- 
nized genius among the herves of musical productive art, 
than the name of the eternally great cantor of the Thomas 
School in Leipsic, Johann Sebastian Bach? Moreover, there 
is no composer who influenced so many other later musical 
geniuses of the most heterogenous descriptions as did again 
Johann Sebastian Bach. To prove these two statements let 
us take a short historical review of the time after Sebastian 
Bach up to the present date. The first person who furnishes 
us an evidence of the above-stated facts is Ludwig van 
Beethoven. All biographers tell us how carefully Beethoven 
studied Bach’s greatest work for the piano, his ‘‘ Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord,’’ when a boy, and especially that it always 




















was to be found on the top of a pile of manuscripts in his dis- 
orderly, miserable-looking studio during the later part of his 
life, when his appreciation for Bach’s music, and especially 
for this moumental work in piano literature, would increase 
constantly. Beethoven's so-called last works show a re- 
markable influence of Johann Sebastian Bach. To quote 
one example-for many, let us take the first movement of the 
C-sharp minor String Quartette, Op. 131. Great and orig- 
inal as it is, and truly to be considered genuine Beethoven, 
notwithstanding we can not help thinking of the C-sharp 
minor fugue of the first part of Bach’s ‘‘ Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord,” in listening to a performance of the same. There later 
is Robert Schumann, the great romantic composer. What 
does he say in his musical rules? ‘‘‘The Well-tempered 
Clavichord’ should be thy daily bread, then thou surely wilt 
become a good musician.” And do not Schumann's com- 
ositions show how much it has been his own daily bread ? 
rhen, further, are not Mendelssohn's Op. 7, the characteristic 
piano pieces in its contrapuntal numbers, the same master’s 
preludes and fugues, Op. 35, and especially the fugue in 
E-minor without opus. number, eloquent proofs of how 
deeply he also must have studied the style of this great giant 
Sebastian? After fifty years of oblivion on the part of the 
public, was not Mendelssohn the first one to bring Bach's 
music to the light of the world again by his famous perform- 
ance of St. Matthews’ Passion, in Berlin, in 1829? Did not 
Mendelssohn revive the form of Bach’s Protestant church 
music in his oratorios? What do we know of Chopin's 
relations to Bach? The late Cincinnati musician, Mr. Werner 
Steinbrecher, who enjoyed the privilege of having been 
Chopin's pupil in Paris for quite a time, told the author of 
these lines of a copy of Bach's pianoworks which Chopin 
himself had fingered for his own and his pupils’ use, whom 
he would make copy the fingering, which was marked with 
pencil throughout with the miniature figures of his pearl-like 
handwriting. Mr. Steinbrecher confirmed what all Chopin 
biographers say, how wonderfully well Chopin used to play 
Bach, and what a great predilection he had for the works of 
that master. Though the compositions of Chopin do not show 
the influence of Bach so directly as the works of the com- 
poser heretofore mentioned, the peculiar richness and inti- 
mately woven harmony of Chopin suggest an indirect influ- 
ence, which, however small, is also unmistakable. When 
we now pass over to the latest musical epoch and its great- 
est genius, Richard Wagner, and think of his ‘‘Meistersinger” 
and the choruses in ‘‘Parsifal,” as of examples especially sig- 
nificant of Bach’s influence on his dramatical musical genius, 
must we not, perforce, remember again one of Robert 
Schumann's sayings, when he once—I forget where—says 
that Bach will be the well out of which future generations 
will draw and draw, again and again, and it never will be- 
come exhausted? The musical drama of Richard Wagner 
never would have been possible without Bach having been 
first, and his development of the polyphonic style to the 
utmost possible. Could Liszt have written his fugue in the 
‘*Purgatory” of his Dante Simfonie (to quote one example 
again for many in connection with his genius), without Bach? 
Scarcely. Could the master of absolute music, as he has 
been called, Johannes Brahms, have been what he has been 
and what he is now, without Bach? No, impossibly. Now 
what is all this apt to show? What lesson do we learn by 
these observations? What discovery forces itself upon our 
minds? The truth is this: With a few exceptions, all the 
greatest masters of our century and their works only are to 
be comprehended out of. the historic phenomenon called 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Therefore the study of Johann 
Sebastian Bach is an indispensable, absolute necessity for 
every musician, and not the least so for the player of that 


instrument which requires the most musical education of 


its player—the pianoforte. May it be said here in paren- 
thesis, a fact Liszt always used to stand up for: the piano- 
forte certainly is the hardest instrument, because no other 
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instrument has its literature. Tasks like Op. 106, by Beetho- 
ven, do not exist for the violinist, who claims that his instru- 
ment.is the hardest. And Op. 106, with its fugue, though 
a very un-Sebastian-like one, brings us back to our topic, 
the necessity of Bach-study; because, how much Bach 
must the player not have played to master this piece tech- 
nically and conceptionally? No wonder, therefore, that 
owing to the preeminently great importance of Sebastian 
Bach for the musical art, there has been at all times the 
unanimous verdict among the teachers that the pupils have 
to play Bach. They have played Bach, too, ever since the 
Mendelssohnian times, since the resurrection of Bach's 
works through him, and since the foundation of the Leipsic 
Conservatory of Music, and not in Leipsic alone, but in all 
cities where a higher ambition in regard to music was to 
be found. Whether the success of this Bach-study was the 
one which reasonably might have been expe-ted, that is an 
entirely different question, and the writer of this article is 
inclined to answer this question with No. What are the 
reasons ? 
To be continued 


HOW TO GET ON IN PIANO-PLAYING. 
W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


YROGRESS upon the piano depends upon three elements: 
Talent, Aim and Method of practice. These three are inter- 
dependent, the final result coming from the combined work- 
ing of all three. Talent we may for the moment dismiss 
from present consideration, since the time has passed when 
talent for music is scarce, or when a new supply can be 
purchased off-hand when it is below the average. And no 
matter how wanting the talent, any person with mental 
faculties sufficient to carry him through the grammar grades 
of school can make attainments upon the piano if he is will- 
ing to pay the price—that is, pursue proper courses. And 
in some respects the attainments of the student wanting in 
musical talent proper will be not less remarkable than those 
of the pupil specially gifted; for while the former will never 
play in a truly musical way, they often have a perseverance 
enabling them to acquire great facility and brilliancy. 

A good many years ago the Saturday Review of England 
desired that the time might speedily come when everybody 
would play the piano so well that they would be afraid to play 
before everybody else, and thereby the piano-playing nuisance 
be stopped. The nuisance is not stopped, but is constantly 
increasing, and only this week | have translated the first in- 
stallment of an address by Mr. F. A. Gevaert, director of 
the Royal Conservatory of Belgium, at Brussels, in which 
he notes that the musical cult is now something astonishing, 
amateurs playing works everywhere which only a short 
time ago were beyond the reach of any but the best pro- 
fessionals, and the average piano carrying its burden of 
modern and classical master works, not forgetting a fair 
representation of the still older masters whose very names, 
even, were but dimly known to the professional public. He 
notes the existence everywhere of music schools, which, 
generally free, bring teaching in musical art and technic with- 
in the reach of everyone. 

The first question for some one to settle is Whal should be 
the aim of the lessons? The answer to this is too commonly 
evaded. Of course it is futile for any one to start out say- 
ing | am bound to be a Paderewski, for to be this kind of an 
artist does not happen to every fellow who desires to know 
how it feels. Nor is it possible for the student to say (ex- 
cept in a very low and modest whisper), ‘‘! will be a pian- 
ist,” for, in the nature of the case, successful public playing 
will more and more turn upon the possession of exceptional 
ability, which can not be determined certainly of anyone 
until he reaches the point of his development where excep- 
tional demands present themselves. When a student is able 
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to play the most difficult music easily, and to his own and 
the enjoyment of others, he has some ground for believing 
that he may have unusual talent. But so long as he merely 
intends to play these things some day, he may or he may not. 

The proper object of music study at the piano is or ought 
to be musical culture; to know the best there is in music, 
according to the compass of one’s talent; and to be able to 
enjoy much which it is beyond the individual to perform 
adequately. This is very different from simply being able 
to play, for nowadays, when everybody plays more or less, 
the question turns upon doing it with exceptionally good 
quality and style, and with that something in it which makes 
the hearer enjoy it as music. The proper treatment of the 
lessons from this standpoint will materially modify them 
from existing methods, and will necessitate a good deal of 
up-hill work. The taste has to be cultivated from the start, 
and the musical feeling as such. For instance, if | were 
giving one of those little pieces under five fingers, which 
figure as amusements in the early pages of Root’s Curricu- 
lum (any little piece will do as well), | should, first of all, exact 
correctness; then proper speed; and, finally, expression, in- 
cluding the larger rhythm, resulting from grouping four 
measures into a larger measure. I should not consider it 
out of place to dwell upon the local expression, the greater 
accent here, the lesser accent there, the very slightest possi- 
ble lingering upon a note here, etc., until the piece be- 
gan to sound musical. Of course | would have it mem- 
orized before | began this part of the proceeding, be- 
cause in the memorizing and in the mental ferment at- 
tending this mode of acquisition many of the elements of 
expression will assert themselves unconsciously — which 
is much the better, for if the playing can be made uncon- 
sciously expressive it will be truer and more musical than 
when the expression is worked out as so much more 
here, so much less there, etc. And whether it comes 
itself, or you have to help it come, there is a technic of 
expression and a mental expectancy of it, and when you 
have once put a student through the elementary processes 
of it he will often drop upon them himself in his next piece. 

The way, which is too common, of giving sonatinas and 
the like in the early stages | do not consider wise. Every 
generation has its feeling in music, and its styles of pieces. 
The youngster is in his own generation, and current things 
appeal to him as correct pieces handed down from the past 
do not. For music is primarily a matter of sentiment and 
unconscious cerebration, and therein is more colored by the 
feeling of the day (the Zettgeist—time-spirit) than any other 
form of literature. Hence | should make it a point, at least 
as often as once in four or five lessons, to be quite sure that 
the pupil had a piece which fully delighted him when he 
heard it played. All musical feeling arises out of the germs 
which the pupil has. If the germs are few and far between, 
you simply have to take more pains to find them. It is in- 
dispensable in all stages of progress if the playing is to be 
kept musical, that the pupil have subject-matter affording 
pleasure when it is properly done. This pleasure may be of 
two kinds: First, the pleasure of playing something which is 
thoroughly in harmony with the existing state of the pupil; 
second, playing something which he has learned to like. 
Now, the pupil will never learn to like things unless he al- 
ready have a technic of liking prepared for it. When he has 
this to start with you are so much ahead, and the range of 
his pleasures will be higher and wider. But when he has it 
not you have to awaken it, and form it, and this means giv- 
ing much music which appears to you something short of 
the best. 

It is not a question of the best, but of certain peculiarities 
of tonality and manner. Dull pupils, for instance, will first 
of all like only music which 1s in the folks tone, diatonic in 
mode, and rather satisfactory in rhythm. Style cuts no figure 
with them. All the dull pupils will first of all like the pieces 
which were popular in America about twenty or twenty-five 





years ago, before the late style came in. Wollenhaupt, Gott- 
schalk, and such authors, always please the lower potencies 
of musical intelligence. 

The good teacher here will object that | am allowing the 
pupil to go her own sweet way, and that education will not 
result. | have also another way: When a pupil has her own 
way part of the time, | expect to have mine the other part. 
Now, when I give something which | desire the pupil to like, 
but which is as yet beyond her in taste, | simply give it as a 
study; then I have it memorized; then | make it played with 
expression, by criticism and showing how the expression 
comes, and, if necessary, where it comes. And only then do 
I ask whether she likes it. Good music is a case of the 
survival of the fittest. The qualities of permanence are not 
those of immediate popularity. When the pupil has time 
enough to feel the inner musical element of a piece of the 
better ‘kind, she will feel it if yp do not spoil things by 
awakening the ‘innate spirit of contrariness by letting her 
know that you expect her to like it. There are incompati- 
bilities in music as in personality. I have an accomplished 
player who does not like Schumann’s Etudes Sympbhoniques, 
a work unquestionably one of his three or four best. You 
can not do anything for this kind of person, for she is one of 
the positive kind. 

Mainly, however, the question of what will be the out- 
come of piano lessons turns upon the method of practice. 
| believe in teaching touch as part of technic, and that every 
young pupil should know how to make a wide variety of 
touches, and as much as possible know when to apply them 
judiciously. But mainly there are other neglected elements 
in current teaching. Now, for instance, there is the practice 
clavier. My friend, Mr. Liebling, says that he has noticed 
that when a fellow wants to learn to swim he commonly 
goes in the water; and he has not heard of anybody be- 
coming a good swimmer without; hence he doubts the ad- 
visability of ‘‘monkeying” withany kind of machine when the 
keyboard is handy. This looks reasonable, but it is not. 
There are any number of good players who will tell you 
that if they had known how to practice early in their ex- 
perience they might have reached far higher planes of at- 
tainment with less work. A student working off his prac- 
tice hour commonly practices very little; he simply p/ays; 
plays more or less badly, often mixing in wrong notes and 
imperfect rhythm, thereby falsifying his ear and retarding 
his final learning. Dr. Mason once said he hardly knew 
which injured their playing most: those who made mistakes 
and did not correct them, or those who made mistakes and 
corrected them. At this the class looked blank, but he ex- 
plained that only those succeded who did not make mistakes. 
Practice slowly. Liebling well says that no matter how 
difficult a piece may be, if you do it slowly times enough 
there will come atime when you can do it fast. 

What is wanted in practice is greater definiteness mechan- 
ically, and more thinking. Curiously enough both these 
qualities can be better subserved by a clavier than by the 
piano itself. When you quench the sound and have to rely 
upon consciousness for knowing whether you have touched 
the right keys, the mind is in a far more active condition 
than when you are simply playing along, looking at the 
notes. 

Memorizing, also, is much better performed away from 
the piano, and do not forget that you do not any more need 
to hear the piece to know how it ought to sound than you 
need to hear a letter which you are reading with your eye, 
in order to be sure that it sounds so and so. Mental rep- 
resentation, or the ability to form a concept of the music 
without hearing it, is one of the habits you have to form; 
because the secret of success is to have the mind lead. When 
the mind comes trailing along behind, depending upon the 
fingers for information of how the thing ought to sound, 
music is not in it. 

Hence | consider it a great step in advance that so much 





























enon is now being done without audible sound. The 
verett piano, for instance, has a stop for this purpose, 
whereby you can shut off the hammers and do things 
silently. i would like it better if a pressure could be added, 
and if clicks could be had, because with a heavy pressure a 
certain strain can be put upon the fingers, and when the 
clicks are added you are certain that unless the finger is put 
down with precision and quickness the click will not come. 

These, however, are details. The main point is that this 
kind of development does not entirely develop itself, but has 
to be guided. When it is a question of finger power, do not 
‘ for the moment concern yourself with tone. The converse 
of this, however, is not true; for when it is question of tone- 
quality it is also question of finger power and method. 

To sum up: If | had my way | would require every 
student to practice at least one hour a day, and to do all his 
memorizing withoul hearing anything. The finger forces | 
would ascertain mechanically; and the musical ideas men- 
tally; and only later put them together. Less time will do 
more work, and better and higher work. 


THEODOR HEINRICH FREDERIC BOHLMANN. 


HEODOR HEINRICH FREDERIC BOHLMANN was 
born on June 23, 1865, in Osterwieck, near Halber- 
stadt, in the Hartz Mountains, Germany. When he was 
two years of age his parents removed to Berlin, where his 
father obtained a position as lawyer at the Ober Tribunal. 
Young Bohlimann early showed an excellent ear, and began 
lessons at the age of seven. 

His first teacher was Fraiilein Elsie Schmidt, who at 
once recognized his pronounced talent, but music as a pro- 
fession was strenuously objected to by his parents. Conse- 
quently his father entered him at the age of ten years in the 
es. with the view of making him a man of letters. 

he labors of a student at the German gymnasium are so 
heavy and demand so much time that his music was inevit- 
ably crowded into an inferior place and, the requisite time 
lacking, his progress became unsatisfactory. 

At the age of twelve he changed from the piano to the 
violin. His teacher was a thoroughly conscientious musi- 
cian—Martin Thornecker, a viola player in the Royal Or- 
chestra of Berlin, and Koeniglicher Kammermusiker. At 
fourteen Bohlmann left Berlin for Leipsic. There he was a 
regular attendant at the Saturday evening concerts in the 
Gewandhaus, where his new Leipsic violin teacher, Bolland 
(still a member of the Gewandhaus Orchestra and professor 
in the Conservatory), played the second violin; Henry Schra- 
dieck and Roentgen, first violins; Carl Schroeder, violon- 
cello, and Carl Reinecke, piano. 

He composed many songs at this time, and Bolland ad- 
vised his parents to make a musician of him. But his father, 
though he allowed him to take harmony lessons from Dr. 
Stade, insisted upon his finishing his studies at the gym- 
nasium. 

But when young Bohlmann heard for the first time the 
Joachim Quartet, Biilow’s Meiningen Orchestra and d’ Albert 
and von Bulow as soloists, his desire was stronger than ever 
to become a musician. He began to play the piano again, 
as an antipolyphonic instrument such as the violin did not 
satisfy him any longer. Although he had made consider- 
able advancement upon the violin von Bulow and d’Albert 
had inspired him with such a high idea of pianistic art that 
he once more devoted himself to the piano. Although prac- 
tice upon the violin had unfitted his hands for the piano key- 
board, he set to work with indomitable will, taking his first 
technic lessons from Herr Zwintscher at Leipsic, afterward 
studying with Barth at Berlin. At the urgent desire of his 
father he completed the course at the gymnasium, and after- 
ward entered the university at Berlin as a student of philos- 


ophy. 
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Music, however, came uppermost, and he resumed piano 
study with Carl Klindworth and composition with Otto 
Thiersch. After three years of assiduous and enthusiastic 
study he was enabled to give a concert with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in the Singakademie in Berlin on March 3, 
1890. This concert was a brilliant success, as is evidenced 
by the following extracts from the Berlin papers: 

In the concert given by the pianist, Mr. Theodor Bohlmann, he presented 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor (Appassionata), the performance of which gave 
emphatic evidence of a finished technic and musical intelligence. The young 
pianist commands a versatile touch, rich in modulations, and whether in 
ardent or impassioned moments or those of a tender and melodious nature, he 
controls shades of expression the like of which can only be found in the 
resources of a lively and sensitive imagination. Among other things the pro- 
gram offered two concertos, the D minor of Rubinstein and the E-flat major of 
Liszt.—National Zeitung. 

Another new pianist, Mr. Theodor Bohlmann, on Saturday night was 
heard in a concert given by him in the Singakademie, with the cooperation of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. Among his comrades of the younger profession 
whom we have met so far Mr. Bohlmann is one of the most gifted. He has 
a very remarkable facility of execution, a vigorous, and at the same time elastic, 
touch, as well as phantasy and deep sentiment. Mr. Bohlmann gave indubit- 
able testimony of his talent.—Vossiche Zeitung. 

On Saturday night, March 3, there appeared on the concert stage a new 
phenomenon that excited more than ordinary hopes for the future. 

Mr. Theodor Bohlmann, a young pianist who perfected himself under 
Professor Klindworth, played with the Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by 
Mr. Kogel, the D minor concerto, of Rubinstein, the E-flat major concerto of 
Liszt, and during the interval between these great works the F minor sonata, 
op. 57, of Beethoven, the D-flat nocturne of Chopin, the second rhapsodie 
of Brahms and the B minor ballade of Liszt 

In Mr. Bohlmann’s performances there is recognized a genuine musical 
nature, with strong sentiment anda high order of intelligence.— Allgemeine 
Music-Zeilung. 

Thus, by the union of natural genius with marvelous 
industry Bohlmann achieved in an astonishingly short time a 
success which cost others the labor of years, and Professor 
Klindworth has declared that he knows no similar instance 
in his long course of teaching. Mr. Bohlmann was intro- 
duced by Klindworth to d’ Albert. 

On visiting d’Albert he played the gigantic B minor con- 
certo of that virtuoso, and so greatly pleased him that an 
invitation followed to spend every summer at Eisenach. 
This contact with the great d’Albert was of the highest mo- 
ment to Bohlmann. 

Another of his teachers was Moritz Moszkowski, who 
also showed the greatest interest in him. 

After Bohlmann had played Rubinstein's D minor con- 
certo with the Philharmonic Orchestra Hans von Biilow said 
to him: ‘‘Of the younger generation of pianists you pos- 
sess the most musical intelligence.’’ Bohlmann played under 
Klindworth's direction in a symphony concert the d’Albert 
concerto in B minor. He earned great praise from the lips 
of the great Russian master, Tschaikowsky, after having 
played at a concert in Berlin given in honor of his first pres- 
ence in that city. 

Mr. Bohlmann was engaged to make a concert tour through 
North Germany with Mme. Amalie Joachim, and appeared 
in all the larger cities with great success. 

When Mr. Georg Magrath resigned his position in the 
Cincinnati Conservatory in 1889 Miss Clara Baur, the direc- 
tress of that institution, delegated him to select his successor, 
and his choice fell upon Bohlmann, who was at once en- 
gaged, but began his duties in eee 1890. 

is masters—Klindworth, Moszkowski and d'Albert—gave 
him letters of recommendation previous to his departure for 
America. 
Bertin, 8-18, '80. 

My Dear Bouimann: You request me to furnish you.with a testimonial for 
use in America, but I think you are really too good for that. We all love and 
respect you, and even if | do not feel myself justified in dissuading you from a 
step which appears advantageous to you, I can the more unhesitatingly express 
my regret at losing a pupil of such thorough knowledge and earnest endeavor; 
for | certainly may be proud of you, and although for a few months of my 
absence you were lost to me, | am nevertheless fully justified in calling you 
a pupil of my school—especially of my class. 

You stand in the first rank of our younger virtuosi, and how conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly you undertake the duties of teaching and understand 
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them I have learned to appreciate so much during the year which you devoted 
to.my school in a teaching capacity, that | have now nothing so much to 
regret as that untoward fate should deprive me of you. But should this be 
unavoidable, | am envious of the advantage accruing to the institution which 
will possess you, for your talent and diligence is as considerable as your char- 
acter is modest, sociable and honorable. 
May a happy star illuminate the path of your life’s career abroad. 
Ever yours in friendship devoted, 
Kart KiiInpwortu. 


Respected Sir: At the request of Mr. Theodor Bohlmann I address these 
lines to you, for the purpose that they may serve him as a recommendation, 
of the sincerity of which | beg you to be convinced. 

Mr. Bohlmann is, in my opinion, emphatically one of the most gifted of 
our younger generation of pianists, and as | had the pleasure of teaching him 
myself for a time, | can also testify that his artistic earnestness and his really 
untiring zeal are not behind his inborn talent. | am convinced that he will 
assert his great concientiousness also in the pedagogical line and fill his acquired 
position in America with best renown. Moritz MoszkowskI. 

Ostenpbe, Aug. 18, ’89. 


My Dear Bontmann: You forgot to write in what form I am to put the 
desired recommendation. Of course you know my opinion about yourself, 
namely, that | consider you to be one of the best pianists we have at present 
in Germany, and | can not too warmly recommend you. Each time that | 
heard you / was enraptured; notably was | pleased with the eminently musi- 
cal character of your playing, and it is my firm conviction that there is in 
store for you a blessed future. 

If you get to Cincinnati | can only congratulate the Conservatory there upon 


securing In your person such thorough talent. 1 hope with all my heart that 


you may get the position, as you really deserve it, and then | would see you 
during the coming winter. That would be charming. If the matter should 
turn in your favor, be pleased to inform me, for | would be heartily glad. 


With kindest regards, and trusting in the best fulfillment of your wishes, 
and that these lines may somewhat contribute to that result, | am, 

Sincerely yours, EUGENE D’ALBERT. 

EIlsenAcH, August 18, 1889. 

By recitals and by chamber concerts, at which many of 
the most important works of classic and modern chamber 
music was brought out, Mr. Bohlmann has built broad and 
high his musical fame in America. In Detroit, Louisville, 
and many smaller places, Mr. Bohlmann has given recitals, 
and in Chicago, being recommended by Raphael Joseffy to 
the notice of Mr. Theodore Thomas, he played twice at the 
World’s Fair, accompanied by the Thomas Orchestra. 

Mr. Bohlmann was the first to give an entire Brahms even- 
ing inthe West. He has also made a reputation as a learned 
lecturer upon music. 

Mr. Bohlmann has had the most flattering offers from 
many institutions in America and abroad, but will stay in 
Cincinnati. 

There lately has appeared a highly instructive work, ‘‘Fit- 
ty-two Selected Etudes from Heller (op. 16, 45, 46, 47), 
edited, revised and annotated by Theodor F. Bohlmann” (The 
John Church Company, publishers), which is dedicated to 
his master, Prof. Karl Klindworth, in Berlin, and has been 
introduced by him at his celebrated conservatory. 


PIANO TECHNIQUE. 
MARY E. SCHORBE. 


¢ «*T*ECHNIQUE or no technique” seems to be an unde- 

cided question among teachers at the present time. 
From this chaos of dispute as to whether a pupil shall or 
shall not devote more or less time towards attaining the me- 
chanical part of piano-playing come both negatives and affirm- 
atives. Asno two teachers teach exactly alike, each according 
to his or her method forms an individual opinion upon the 
Subject; however, it is only just and fair to put in a plea for 
that to which we owe much, be it ever so little in the esti- 
mation of others. | think that most teachers will agree with 
me in asserting that a certain amount of technique is neces- 
sary to every student who expects to attain any degree of 
proficiency in playing. The amount needful varies accord- 
ing to the individual, depending much upon the suppleness 
of the hands, control and strength of the fingers, etc. There 
are pupils who can master without much difficulty passages 
that require twice the amount of work from others, the fault 
being not in the head but the hands of the executant. The 


unfortunate possessor of what is known as a ‘‘ tight” hand 
and stubborn fingers must needs resort to technical means. 
How many students there are who are daily meeting with 
this experience—whose heads will but whose hands won't; 
they are discouraged by their inability to perform musically 
and artistically what they can feel. 

One may regard technique from two points of view, as a 
means and an end. |! wish to touch upon the former. The 
so-called ‘‘artist’’ who astounds his audiences by a gymnas- 
tical and mechanical exhibition upon his instrument is the 
sad spectacle of an extremist who is lost to all art. Perhaps 
the fear of becoming an automaton has had its influence, 
mistaken as it may be in causing many to avoid entirely 
what is really a necessity to certain degrees. It is a fact that 
is becoming more and more evident that many teachers do 
not give their pupils a sufficient amount of technical foun- 
dation to build upon, and yet never were ways and means 
so abundant as now. The stilted methods of twenty years 
ago are lost in a new and more interesting epoch, and those 
things that were once too wearisome to learn, and because 
of that, so hard to teach, have now been clothed by fertile 
brains in a thousand different ways to make them more ac- 
ceptable. Although not absolutely necessary in assisting the 
musical conception, technical knowledge helps the pupil to 
play with a certain degree of intelligence. It is a good thing 
for a pupil to recognize the difference between a scale and 
an arpeggio in the composition he studies. Every child 
doing second-grade work should be able to give and write 
the formation of the scales and to recognize them as they 
appear in anything performed ; otherwise they appeal to him 
only as a succession of notes, and he fails to comprehend 
them intelligently as to their order. Another thing that is 
too often omitted from a pupil's musical education is the 
giving of studies or etudes. While it is true that each com- 
position should prove a study in itself, the sonata contains a 
different musical idea from the etude, and the two develop 
widely different impressions in the mind of the receptive 
student. 

Teach the pupils a diversity of musical ideas that they may 
avoid the possibility of becoming conservative and narrow- 
minded. Do not taboo technique because five-finger excer- 
cises seem such waste of time; or condemn all studies 
because Kullak and Czerny are so purely mechanical. Let 
us be more liberal without being extreme. We owe it to 
our duty as teachers. 


SOUSA’S REQUESTS. 


HE audiences attracted by Sousa’s band are of a curiously 

mixed character. The bandmaster has preserved all the 

requests, notes, etc., from strangers handed to him on his 
present tour. Here are a few of the most edifying: 

‘‘Would it be asking too much if I requested that you play 
as encore the beautiful opera of ‘Martha’? I believe it ts 
by Sullivan.” 

‘*I came forty miles over the mountain to see the man 
who makes $25,000 out of his compositions. Kindly oblige 
me by playing all of them.—J. T.” 

‘*Bandmaster Sousa: Please inform me what is the name 
of those two instruments that look like gas-pipes.”’ 

‘‘A warm admirer of music would like to hear the ‘ Maid- 
en’s Prayer’ on your band.” 

‘*Sir: Please play ‘Love’s Old, Sweet Song.’ I’ve got my 
girl almost to the sticking point, and that will fetch her 
around, | am sure.”’ 

‘‘A colored lady would like to hear a coronet solo by 
your solo coronetist.”’ 

‘Please play ‘Dixie,’ without any trimmings.—Music 
Lover.” 

In Chicago Mr. Sousa received this unusually strong re- 
quest: 

‘Hang Wagner. Play ‘The Liberty Bell.’ ” 
























Unter dem Doppel Adler. 


(Under the Double Eagle.) 
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J. F. WAGNER, Op. 159. 
INTRODUCTION. 
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THEODOR ESPEN, Op. 27. 
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AM BERGQUELL. 


BY THE MOUNTAIN SPRING. 
Revised and fingered by 
Theodor F. Bohimann. CARL BOHM, Op. 327, N° 2. 
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THE SEA BIRDS’ MESSAGE, 


or 
WE KNOW THERE IS ONE TO LOVE US. 


James_R. Murray. 
Recitative. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MUSICAL VISITOR. ! 


MARCH, 1896. 


Hark! Hark! The Notes of Joy. 


Easter Anthem. : 
1808 ‘| 


Mrs. CARRIE B. ADAMS. 
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CINCINNATI, MARCH, 1890. 


Tue Musicat Visiror 7s published on the first of every 
month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per vear, payable invaria- 
bly in advance. Special terms to clubs of five or more. 
Single copies 15 cents. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices of concerts 
and other items must be forwarded before the twentieth of the 
month; otherwise they can not be inserted. All communica- 
tions must be accompanied with the names and addresses 
of the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be addressed 
to THe Musicat VisiTor, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 





Tue practice of some of the English music journals of 
crediting their clippings from the Vistror to ‘‘ American ex- 
change,” is somewhat ambiguous, to say the least. 


WHILE certain kings and princes of the old world have 
taken to composing music, and worse than that, publishing 
it, it is worthy of note that King Leopold, of Belgium, de- 
tests music, especially instrumental music, and runs away 
from it whenever he can. Thus equilibrium is sustained. 


MADAME CHAMINADE, the well-known French composer, 
Says truly that ‘‘science does not hinder inspiration, but 
inspiration may be greatly hindered by lack of science.” 
Yes, a knowledge of accepted forms is certainly essential to 
successful writing, but the form is but the vessel, or mould, 
into which inspiration pours its molten treasure. 


Tue Musica Visitror was the first American music journal 
to give a detailed description of Humperdinck’s now famous 
opera ‘‘Hansel und Gretel.”” An account of one of the early 
performances of it in Germany was written for the April 
(1894) Visiror by F. W. Root, who heard the opera and 
predicted its success. 


WE desire to call special attention to a series of articles 
(the first of which appears in this Vistror) by Prof. Theo. 
F. Bohlmann, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
They will be of especial value to teachers, and will have a 
general interest which will be appreciated by all. Prof. 
Bohimann is a cultured literary gentleman, as well as an 
accomplished musician. 
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Tue Mikado is bound to be up to date in music as well 
as in other things. It is well known that some years ago 
he secured the services of Luther W. Mason to introduce 
our musical system into Japan, and now, by his desire, an 
Italian opera company has been formed to give performances 
at the Japanese capital. 


Ir is not becoming for the professional musician to look 
with contempt upon the amateur. It is the amateur in 
music upon whom the professional mostly depends for his 
business, and it is the amateur who largely fills our concert 
rooms, and who, unlike the professional, is willing to pay 
for hearing a good performance. 


MENDELSSOHN was very particular that strict time should 
be observed in musical performances, declaring that the 
uncondonable crime of music was the violation of time. He 
would allow changes in the pitch to accommodate singers, 
but was relentless in the matter of ‘‘time,”’ making no con- 
cessions whatever. Nowadays it is much the other way. 
A sort of ‘‘go as you please” as to movement, but strict 
following of the notes as written. 


Wuere are the English labor unions, so common in the 
days of ‘‘ Put yourself in his place,”” by Wilkie Collins? See 
how royalty is usurping the rights of the wage earners. 
The Prince of Wales, while waiting for his crown and king- 
dom, has taken to music, and has composed a cantata for 
soloists, chorus and orchestra, which will soon be performed 
in London. Members of the royal family are about to begin 
a concert tour, at which the Duke of York will play the 
piano and the Duchess the banjo. 


THE average church music committee is fearfully and 
wonderfully constructed. A member of one of them, who 
was also a theological professor, in response to our request 
once for lights for the organ pedals, exclaimed, ‘‘Why, 
what have you to do with those things? I thought that 
the bellows boy attended to them!’’ After the performance 
of a Bach fugue at a Brooklyn church, one of the music 
committee approached the organist to inquire where Bach 
might be found, as possibly they (the committee) might 
engage him awhile! Another, in the same bailiwick, after 
hearing an anthem by Schubert, remarked that he kept a 
music store in Union Square! 


WE learn from the New York World that a society is be- 
ing formed for the study of ‘‘negro music,” in the hope of 
founding ‘‘a genuine American school.” We think it a good 
plan that something be done to preserve from oblivion the 
rapidly disappearing ‘‘negro spiritual’ of the South, and 
any study or investigation which shall accomplish this end 
should have the encouragement of all musicians. We ques- 
tion, however, the advisability of attempting to found a 
‘*school” upon these melddies, especially an American 
school. In the first place the tunes are not original, and 
in the second place they are not American. They are not 
even African, as we might fairly suppose them to be. As 
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for the ‘‘scale’”’ to which they belong, it is as much Scotch 
and Irish, which is the old Greek scale, as ‘‘Negro.” Nev- 
ertheless, a study of the Negro Music of the South will not 
be without value; but this music should not be confounded 
with negro songs written by white men, such as Foster's 
and others of a similar character. 








AN interesting proof of the regard in which Dr. G. F. Root 
and his music are held in England was afforded shortly be- 
fore his death." The Tonic Sol-fa College, a very important 
English organization, having thousands of subscribers and 
issuing every year between twenty and thirty thousand cer- 
tificates of musical competency through its local examiners, 
a body whose ramifications extend all over the British Em- 
pire, is empowered every year to elect two honorary mem- 
bers. This power is not always exercised. At the annual 
meeting last year Mr. Spencer Curwen, the president, brought 
forward two names, one being that of Dr. Root, the other that 
of a prominent English composer. Although he failed to 
carry the necessary three-fourths vote for the prominent 
English composer, Dr. Root’s name was unanimously passed 
amid acclamation. A special diploma, or address, illumi- 
nated upon vellum and handsomely framed, was prepared 
and signed by Mr. Curwen and Messrs. W. G. McNaught, 
L. C. Venables, A. L. Cowley, J. Graham, W. H. Bonner, 
and the secretary, R. Griffiths,on behalf of the College. This 
was dispatched in the care of Dr. Root’s two sisters, who 
were just leaving England at the time, so as to be ready for 
his golden wedding. The packet was lying ready for the 
steamer when the news of his sudden death was received. 
It was, however, dispatched, and will no doubt_be preserved 
by the Root family among the records which remain as evi- 
dences of the world-wide popularity of his music. 





EAR TRAINING IN MUSIC TEACHING. 


The above caption may seem paradoxical, for how can 
one study music without training the ear? But the thing is 
possible, and the worst of it all is it is the common method 
of teaching. That is, notation, or training of the eye, occu- 
pies a much larger space in the common practice of music- 
teachers than do the real things of music, of which the notes 
and staffs are but symbols. 

The study of the mechanics (notation) of music is, of course, 
very desirable, but not absolutely necessary. A person may 
know all about the visible signs of music and know very 
little about music itself. On the other hand, a very high de- 
gree of musical culture may be acquired without the use of 
a single character used in our present notation. Some of 
our best musicians are blind people, which fact proves that 
a knowledge of music, both theoretical and practical, is not 
dependent upon visible signs. 

All this does not mean that our notation is useless and that 
we would give it up. We simply desire to reverse present 
modes of teaching, somewhat, so that less time shall be giv- 
en to training the eye in the arbitrary signs used in reading 
music and more time to the training of the ear, which has to 
do with music itself. 

It is a gratifying sign of the times that some of our leading 
teachers and musical thinkers are working in this direction. 


But it is not a new thing at all. Prof. Wm. B. Bradbury, our 
harmony-teacher at the Normal Musical Institute, taught his 
harmony classes by ear. We were required to recognize 
sounds and chords, positions, inversions, modulations, sus- 
pensions, etc., by hearing them, long before we were permit- 
ted to see their representation upon the blackboard. 

Miss Helene M. Sparmann, a cultured musician and deep 
thinker, three years ago prepared an admirable treatise for 
teachers, based upon this idea of ear training. Some of the 
recent advocates of this system seem not to have seen this 
book, and we do them the favor of calling their attention 
to it. It is entitled ‘‘Lessons in Audition.” 

A systematic cultivation of the ear is the only true 
method of teaching music, and this is the very thing, above 
all ‘others, which is systematically neglected. Is it not an 
absurdity, as Miss Sparmann says, that the training and de- 
velopment of the ear is the only thing never thought of in 
the study of music ? 

How many pupils, nay, how many musicians, are able to 
recognize tone combinations by ear, and follow, intelligently, 
a succession of harmonies, even of a simple character? Strike 
a simple chord; listen; strike again, changing one of the in- 
tervals; how many can tell which interval was changed and 
what the change was? Yet this is what one should be able 
to do, and this is what one will be able to do if properly 
taught. 

We need to know how to ¢hink music. When this habit 
is acquired, everything else will come easy. 








CITY NOTES. 


Miss Minna Wetzler, assisted by Mr. Adolf Hahn, gave a 
concert at Portsmouth, O., February 1. Miss Wetzler is 
one of our very best concert pianists. 


The genial Remenyi called at the Visitor office Janua 
27, in his tour over the mammoth establishment to whic 
our sanctum belongs. 


Signor Leandro Campanari has resigned his position as 
director of the orchestral department and teacher of the vio- 
lin in the College of Music. 


Miss Laura Danziger, of our city, who has been studying in 
Germany with Madame Tausig, will give a concert at the 
Odeon, March 12, assisted by Mr. Jose Marien. 


The University Glee and Mandolin Club, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. P. Donnelly, gave their first concert at the Pike 
Opera-House Thursday evening, February 1 3. 


Mrs. Carrie B. Johnson and Signor Leandro Campanari 
gave a concert at Lexington, Ky., early in last month, which 
was pronounced a great success. Mrs. Johnson uses the Ev- 
erett piano in all her concerts. 


Mr. Van der Stucken has been appointed Dean of the fac- 
ulty of the College of Music, which, doubtless, eventually 
means a reorganization of the teaching force and musical 
management of the College. 


Mr. Willie Stark, son of the well-known maker of musical 
instruments in Markneukirchen, Saxony, Germany, and Mr. 
Paul Stark, of the same town, honored us with a brief visit 
last month. Both are evidently very much surprised at Amer- 
ican enterprise in their line of business. 


The editor of the Visiror is to address the Men's Club, of 
Mt. Auburn, at the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church, Tues- 
day evening, March 3. His subject will be ‘‘The Power of 




















Music; What it Is and How it Acts.”’ The editor’s views 
on this subject are quite different from the commonly ac- 
cepted ones. 


The officers of the Ladies’ Choral Society, of Avondale, are: 
President, Mrs. Fannie Strasberger; Vice-President, Miss 
Emma Offner; Secretary, Mrs. Ida Hardebeck; Treasurer, 
Miss Weil; Librarian, Miss M. Bing; Accompanist, Mrs. Jacob 
Bloom; Conductor, Mrs. Jenny Busk Dodge. 


Special note should be made of the fine playing of Mr. 
Geo. Kriiger, in the concerted numbers, at the first concert 
of the Marien String Quartet, and also of his accompani- 
ment to the Marien solos. To be a superior pianist does 
not always imply a good accompanist. Mr. Kruger is both. 


Much has been said about Joseffy’s refusal to give an en- 
core number after his playing in the Brahms concerto at a 
recent Symphony Concert. He was quite right. Anything but 
a repetition of the concerto was inappropriate, and that was 
impossible. The encore business is very much overdone, 
anyway. . 


“The Galilean,” a sacred cantata, was sung by a chorus of 
seventy voices, directed by Finley Lyon, at the First English 
Lutheran Church, February 21. Rev. E. K. Bell and J. N. 
Green assisted in telling the story between the musical num- 
bers. The organist of the Church is Mr. Albert D. Shockley. 


Miss Gertrude May Stein was soloist for the Symphony 
Concerts of February 21-22. The orchestra numbers were 
the ‘‘Leonore” Symphony, by Raff; ‘‘Le dernier sommeil 
de la Vierge,’’ Massenet; ‘‘ Ballade and Air Varie,”’ Delibes, 
and Overture ‘‘ Sakuntala,”’ Goldmark. The progress of the 
orchestra is steadily forward, each concert showing marked 
improvement. Another season will give us an orchestra 
which need not fear comparison with the best. 


The Orpheus Club gave its second concert of the season 
February 6. The soloists were Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist, 
and Miss Grace Haskell, soprano. The soloists, especiall 
the soprano, did not seem to give satisfaction, and the Club 
itself has done better work, but we think some of the criti- 
cisms of the daily press, the next morning, were a little too 
severe. However, they have served to stir up the members 
of the Club to a determination that the next concert shall be 
the best in its history. 


The first concert of the Marien String Quartet, of the Con- 
servatory of Music, was given at Pike Opera-House January 
30. The Quartet had the assistance of Miss Ida Pierpont, 
soprano, Mr. Geo. Kriiger, pianist, and Miss Frances Moses, 
accompanist. The concert was a decided success, and we 
rejoice that there is promise of having a first-class string- 
quartet in Cincinnati that shall open up to us the beauties 
of a class of music of which we hear too little. All the mem- 
bers of the Quartet are hard students, and we have a right to 
look for still better work in the future. Mr. Kriiger did his 
part finely. The second concert takes place February 25, 
with Shailer Evans as pianist. Our columns are closed on 
the 24th of each month, so further notice must be deferred. 


The Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rector of St. George’s Church, 
New York city, held a very successful mission in this city 
during the past month. is apo half-hour services at 
the Pike Opera-House were very largely attended. He has a 
very attractive manner, and took a wonderful hold upon the 

eople. He preached at Dr. Tinsley’s church, on Walnut 
ills, on Sunday, February 15. On that occasion Mr. Albert 
Remde, the baritone of the church choir, sang with great 
expression and feeling W. T. Porter's beautiful setting of 
‘*O Jesus, Thou art standing,’’ and with such marked effect 
that Bishop Vincent, who was present, requested that he re- 
eat it at the service in the evening at the a. 
Rainsford’s last service. Mr. Remde complied with the re- 
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quest, the song making a deep impression upon the vast 
audience present. The hymn is arranged by Mr. Porter as 
a duet for soprano and tenor in addition to the solo arrange- 
ments for high and low voice. They are considered the best 
arrangements of Bishop How's touching hymn. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Madam Materna is making a farewell tour of America. 


Mr. Emil Liebling gave piano recitals in Kansas and other 
western states last month. 


Marie Tempest is negotiating for the American rights to 
the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 


Walter Damrosch’s new opera, ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ had 
a very successful first performance in Boston, in February. 

Paderewski has given up trying to ride the bicycle. He 
can manage piano pedals better. 

_Mr. William H. Sherwood goes to Europe next season to 
give a series of seventy concerts, beginning with the Gewand- 
haus, Leipsic. 

Mr. Plunket Greene, the famous baritone, is again in 
America, and Cincinnati will doubtless be honered with a 
visit from him. 

Julian Edwards has composed the music and Stanislaus 


Stange has written the words of a new opera for Miss Lillian 
Russell. 


Louis Lombard has disposed of his interests in the Utica 
Conservatory, New York, to Miss Cora M. Wheeler, and will 


. hereafter reside in New York city. 


Chevalier, the concert-hall singer, has a name propor- 
tionate to his reputation. It is Albert Onesimo Britannicus 
Gwathveoye Louis Chevalier! 


Singers are no longer engaged for life in Berlin, but for a 
period of five years, on the expiration of which the contract 
may be renewed if both parties are willing. 


A Vienese writer says that Offenbach was so jealous of 
Johann Strauss that he never allowed any of his music to be 
played in his house. 


Prof. Orlando Blackman, Supervisor of Music in the Chi- 
cago public schools, has been in continuous service as such 
for thirty years. 


Mr. George W. Chadwick, the Boston composer, has been 
conducting concerts in St. Louis, Mo., at which compositions 
of his were performed, notably his Second Symphony. 


Allen Dodworth, for so many years leader of the celebrated 
Dodworth Band, of New York, died at Pasadena, Cal., February 
12. He was 78 years old, and leaves a widow and two sons. 


Mr. F. W. Root delivered his lecture, ‘‘The Resources of 
Musical Expression,” at the College and Conservatory of 
Olivet, Mich., February 11, and before the Ladies’ Club of 
Morgan Park on the 3d inst. 


Ellen Beach Yaw, who has a vocal range of nearly four 
octaves, from G below the treble staff to E above ‘‘ high E,” 
has returned to America, after a course of study in London, 
with Randegger. 


Sir Joseph Barnby, composer of ‘‘Sweet and Low” and 
many other beautiful pieces, and principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music, London, died January 28. He was born 
in 1838, and has had a long and honorable musical career. 


The beautiful opera-house at Paris is only about twenty 
years old, but seems already to be crumbling away. Re- 
cently a block of stone weighing nearly one hundred pounds 
fell from the building, barely missing two persons who were 
passing at the time. 
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MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


‘*His Excellency,” by W. S. Gilbert and Dr. Osmond 
Carr, was presented for a week at Hooley’s Theater, com- 
mencing Monday, February 10. 


The Chicago Marine Band, T. P. Brook, conductor, has 
been giving a series of most enjoyable band concerts at the 
Schiller Theater on Sunday afternoons. 


The eighth of the Clayton F. Summy Company services 
of chamber music concerts was given in Central Music 
Hall on Tuesday, February 4. The Spiering Quartette, as- 
sisted by Marguerite Hall, soprano, rendered the program. 


Sousa’s famous band gave two most enjoyable concerts 
at the Auditorium January 26 and 27, to crowded houses. 
Also on Sunday, February 2, at Hooley’s and the Haymar- 
ket Theater, matinee and evening. 


Mr. E. A. Macdonell, the pianist and composer, gave a 
very interesting recital in Steinway Hall Tuesday afternoon, 
February 18. The program was made up mainly of orig- 
inal compositions, including the sonata ‘‘ Eroica,”’ op. 50. 


The Abbey & Grau season of Italian Opera will begin at 
the Auditorium Monday evening, March 23, and continue 
two weeks. Fourteen performances, twelve evenings and 
two matinees, will be given. 


The Chicago Orchestra, Theodore Thomas, director, ren- 
dered Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony in E-minor at the Audito- 
rium on the 7th and 8th of February. Emil Sauret, the 
violinist, played the ‘‘ Mendelssohn Concerto” at the same 
concert. 


Edouard Remenyi, the popular violinist, made his fare- 
well appearance in Central Music Hall Saturday evening, 
February 15, to a good size audience. He was very ably 
assisted by Miss Ella Dahl, pianist, and William Richards, 
basso. 


The Apollo Club presented Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust” 
to a large and fashionable audience at the Auditorium on 
February 4, Theodore Thomas, conductor. The soloists 
were Mrs. Eleanor Meredith, soprano; W. H. Rieger, ten- 
or; Max Heinrich, bass; Chas. W. Clark, baritone. 


The Students’ Musical Club, W. L. Tomlins, conductor, 
Plunket Greene, basso, gave a concert in Central Music Hall 
February 20. The chorus comprises three hundred voices, 
and is made up mostly of members from the Columbian 
chorus of World’s Fair period. 


Mme. Amalie Materna, the eminent Wagnerian singer, 
now making a farewell tour prior to her final retirement, 
was heard in connection with the Chicago Orchestra on 
February 21 and 2 The program was made up entirely 
of compositions “i Wagner, with the one exception of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. 


The Mendelssohn Club gave its second concert on Thurs- 
day, February 13, in Central Music Hall. The Mendelssohn 
Club consists of sixty male voices, and has among its mem- 
bers many of Chicago’s solo singers. Mr. Harrison W. Wild, 
the organist, has been chosen conductor to succeed Frederick 
W. Root, who resigned. 


The first appearance with the Chicago Orchestra of Mme. 
Bioomfield-Zeissler, since her return from abroad, took place 
Friday and Saturday, January 28 and 29. Mme. Bloomfield- 
Zeissler played the Rubinstein Concerto in D-minor. After 
the final movement Mme. Zeissler was repeatedly recalled 
and greeted with waving of handkerchiefs. The orchestra 
played the accompanying score with splendid effect, under 
Mr. Thomas’ direction. The audience was one of the largest 
of the season. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Rowe's Conservatory of Music, Dallas, has a hustling di- 
rector, if we may judge from some specimens of advertising 
we have seen lately. 


‘*Zanie, the Gypsy Queen,” an operetta by H. P. Danks, 
was given recently at Lyons, Mich., in costume, and also 
later at Muir, Mich., by the same company, which consisted 
of local talent of Lyons, directed by Mrs. B E. Terrill. 


During a recent visit to Detroit, Marsick, the celebrated 
violinist, played on an aluminum violin. The great violinist 
expresses surprise and delight at the excellent tone of the 
instrument. 


Mr. C. C. Case conducted conventions the first and second 
weeks of February at Claridon, O., and Chester, O. During 
March and the last week of February he goes to Sandy Lake, 
Pa., Pleasantville, Pa., Oswego, N. Y., and Cambridge, Pa. 


Bellefontaine, O., has recently enjoyed a performance of 
Haydn's ‘‘Creation” by a chorus of sixty voices directed by 
J. J. Jelly. The local papers speak in great praise of the 
concert. 


The many friends of Prof. G. H. Rowe will be much in- 
terested in a work that he is hurrying towards completion. 
It is really his first venture into the field of literature, and 
critics in Dallas, Cincinnati, and Philadelphia, to whom the 
manuscript has been submitted for examination, have in- 
dorsed it in the highest terms. The title is ‘‘The Young 
Folks’ Musical History Club,” and as its name implies it is 
an entertaining}historical story written in the interest of our 
young people. 


Mr. William Huber, Jr., and Rev. Frederic E. J. Lloyd, 
both organists of more than local reputation, give frequent 
concerts at Hamilton, O. Mr.Lloyd is rector of Trinity 
Church, and Mr. Huber is his organist, and the musical part 
of the service in this church is exceptionally good. The 
last concert given by these gentlemen was an organ recital 
in the First Methodist Church, of Hamilton, on the evening 
of February 17, at which they had the assistance of Miss 
Luella A. Book, soprano. 


THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


PRESIDENT HOBART has issued a circular giving infor- 
mation about the coming Festival. The rehearsals are 
very promising for good chorus work. Mr. Thomas attends 
quite frequently and conducts in person. Mr. Blumenschein 
continues as chorus master. The circular is as follows: 


The advance on for season tickets for the May Festivals having 
proven so satisfactor y for the four preceding festivals, the board of Directors has 
continued the plan for the present one. 

Music Hall, as is well known, is being remodeled at an expense of over 
$100,000; and when completed’ will be one of the most beautiful of all "- 
music halls in the country, and the most perfectly adapted for the purpose. 
is to be completed by the ist of May, and is to be reopened by the rrelfth 
biennial Music Festival, no previous occupancy being permitted. 

While, as reconstructed, there will be nearly the same number of seats as 
before, the number in the auditorium, or main floor, will be considerably re- 
duced, this deficiency being made up for by a large upper gallery extending 
around the entire hall. 

The effect of this will be to reduce the number of the most desirable seats 
on the floor, and the subscribers will therefor derive an especial advantage 
from their advance subscriptions. 

In view of this reduction in choice seats the board wishes to confine the 
advance subscription to not exceeding 2,000 season seats. 

Nearly 1,500 of these have already been taken by business houses and cor- 
porations, and the opportunity is now offered to former season ticket sub- 
scribers to enter their names on the list. 

It will be a privilege to be on this list this year, as the choice seats can only 
be obtained by the holders of subscription tickets, and the board will have 
much less desirable ones to offer after these are secured. 

Feeling that, with the opening of the new hall, we should make the festival 
especially attractive, the board has secured for soloists the best talent here and 
in England, and will present an array of artists never equaled at any festival 
which has heretofore been given. 
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From England we will have the favorites of the last festival: Ben Davies, 
the tenor; Watkin Mills and Plunket Greene, the bassos, who delighted the 
festival audiences; Ffrangcon Davies, a baritone of high reputation, and Miss 
Medora Henson, a soprano of high rank, will also come from England, while 
the board has taken advantage of the fact that we have now in this country 
three ladies who have a world-wide reputation of being the greatest singers 
on the concert stage: Miss Marie Brema, whose rich mezzo-soprano voice has 
captivated every audience she had sung before; Mme Lillian Nordica, who 
has achieved the highest rank in the profession, both here and abroad, and 
Frau Katherina Klafeky, who, when she sang in Cincinnati with the Damrosch 
opera troupe, created the most profound impression ever made here by any 
dramatic soprano. There will be others to add to even this full list. 

It seems unnecessary to add that the entire Thomas orchestra and a chorus 
which has had two years’ training in much of the music to be given will be 
the great strength and support of the festival. 

Wittiam N. Hosarrt. 


Subscription blanks can be found at the Robert Clarke Co.’s store, Smith & 
Nixon’s and The John Church Co.’s. 


*“OUR FLAG.” 


The last finished work of Dr. George F. Root, entitled ‘‘Our 
Flag,’’ will be brought out soon at the Chicago Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Chicago Musical Trades Association, 
which projects a monument to the composer. 

The cantata to be sung is patriotic in character, and written 
to words by Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley. The subject-matter 
deals with the making of the flag and the periods of the Rev- 
olution, the Civil War and the succeeding peace, closing with 
the sentiment of Decoration Day in these latter times. The 
work is arranged for chorus, semi-chorus, duets, trios, and 
quartets, in the manner of cantatas generally. The princi- 
pal solo numbers are for soprano, although the other voices 
of the quartet also enter into the plan. The music is men- 
tioned as simple, written with the needs of children in mind, 
and especially purposed for school work to quicken the sense 
of patriotism and impress certain important historic events. 


HOW TO WRITE AN OPERA. 


RANK MERRY, in the London Musical Opinion, gives 
the following recipe on the writing of an opera: When 

the composer has thoroughly made up his mind to write an 
—_ the first thing that he must do is to somehow or other 
obtain a libretto. It matters very little what kind of a li- 
bretto; one will do as well as another—perhaps better. He 
may have a female cousin who yearns to become a poetess, 
or he may know an assistant at a music publisher's who, af- 
ter business hours, is a musical critic; this kind of people 
would be only too glad of the opportunity of writing ‘‘words,” 
and a volunteer is worth ten pressed men. The librettist 
obtained, it is only necessary to let him alone, and he is sure 
to produce something original; only the story should con- 
tain plenty of horrors and be decidedly immoral. When 
this unimportant detail has been got rid of, the next thing is 
to select a number of themes from operas already in exis- 
tence. This isa proceeding of great delicacy. In fact, on 
this the whole art of opera-writing depends. And the rea- 
son for it is plain: the public only cares for music that it is 
familiar with. It will sit and writhe during the performance 
of anything new and strange; but should an old familiar ca- 
dence fall on its ear it will begin to show signs of unex- 
pected intelligence, break into applause, and almost under- 
stand. By this method the critics also are saved much 
embarrassment. With regard to what operas to select from, 
that of course depends upon the taste of the individual com- 
poser; but when in doubt borrow from ‘‘Carmen.” The 
next business is to write the overture, which should be 
crammed with as many subjects as possible, in all styles. 
The advantage of this is obvious, and can be seen in the 
works of all the great masters. For should the composer 
during the progress of the work find his invention fail him, 
he can fall back on the overture and make use of a portion 
of that. | have known the whole of an overture to be used 
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in this manner, and always with good effect. It is now 
time to begin on the libretto. And here | would say to the 
composer, do not be a slave to it; do not allow it to inter 

fere with you; and do not follow it if you do not want to 
If a prayer or an intermezzo be not allowed for, do not let a 
mere libretto prevent your inserting them. Moreover, should 
you have a favorite composition already written, whether a 
grand march or a pianoforte concerto, put it in by all means. 
When writing for the voice, the solo parts should be as high 
as possible. Of course this, with mere ordinary voices, 
will make the music unsingable; but this must be consid- 
ered a great advantage; for when (!) the music is to be per- 
formed the manager will be compelled to engage artists with 
extraordinary voices. Again, with regard to key, those only 
should be used which contain many sharps or many flats. 
A melody seemingly quite commonplace, and even con- 
temptible, in such keys as G or C, often sounds quite original 
or even charming in C-sharp or G-flat. 


‘BOOK NOTICES. 


Sicut-Reapinc Music-Booxs. — This series comprises a number of text 
books and charts. The authors believe that ‘‘to teach music should mean to 
train, first the voice, then the ear, last of all the eye.” Accordingly they air 
to teach ‘‘ first tones, then notes; to produce tones, to recognize tones, to se 
notes.”” Much care has been taken to make the series logical, following out 
these ideas. Dr. H. R. Palmer, who has a wide experience as a trainer of 
classes in sight-singing has given special attention to have this detail of th 
work embody the best results of successful practice 

The first book of the series is a manual on voice culture by Miss Emilie ¢ 
Curtis, entitled ‘‘ Children’s Voices: How Harmed and How Helped.” It 
explains a method for training children’s voices and ears in large classes, and 
is intended for use especially during the first school year, but also in connec- 
tion with the other books of the series. A book of ‘‘Rote Songs” for the 
kindergarten and the first year in primary schools follows and is intended to 
accompany Miss Curtis’ book. No. 3 is a ‘‘ Manual for Teachers of Sight 
Singing in Schools,” by Dr. H. R. Palmer 


ive ‘* Music Readers” are provided to be used by the pupils in sight- 
singing. 
Were this series used the course would be about as follows: During the 


first half-year of his school life, beginning in the lowest class, the child i 
drilled in the proper use of his voice, the teacher following the principles and 
using the exercises contained in Miss Curtis’ manual and the ‘‘ Rote Songs 
the teaching during this period is entirely oral, no book being used except by 
the teacher. In the next half-year and to the end of the second school ye 
the “‘ First Primary Reader” is used. The ‘‘ Second Primary Reader ”’ is used 
in the third school year. This completes the primary course. The “ First 
Intermediate Reader” follows. It contains a complete review (with entirely 
new exercises) of the ground covered by the ‘‘ Primary” readers and con- 
tinues the course, occupying one school year. The ‘‘ Second Intermediate 
Reader ” contains work for two school years and completes the technical part 
of the course. The ‘‘ Advanced Reader” consists of glees, part-songs, and 
other vocal compositions which bring into active use the knowledge the chil 
has gained in the preceding years. 

The authors of the readers are Dr. H. R. Palmer, Miss Emilie C. Curti 
and Mr. Caryl Florio.—The School Journal 


As Seen in EnGianp.— 
land, has the following to say about Prof. W. F 
and Strings ’’: 


The Musical Standard, published in London, Eng 


Gates’ latest book Pipe 


** A well-got-up and well-written little book has come to us from ss 
the Atlantic. Mr. W. Francis Gates has dealt with the evolution of the Orgar 
the Pianoforte and the Violin in a commendably concise and popular manner 


and his book should be of value to the student of instrumental evolution 
We will confine our quotations to the chapter on organs, as it gives a very 
good idea of the volume as a whole.” 

The editor then quotes about ten pages from the book. Such favorabk 
comment from a paper having so high a standing as the Musical Standard i 
very flattering, as the English musicians are not predisposed to favor any 
American musical works, though they have gotten past the point of sayir 
with a sneer, ‘‘ Who reads an American book ?” 


**Memoirs of an Artist,” an autobiography by Charles Francis G 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New York 

We can fully indorse all that has been said of this elegant little volume 
copy of which we hereby acknowledge the receipt of. Itis charmingly written, 
and is really a short history of the music and musicians of Gounod’s time 
One can not but regret the reasons which led Gounod to destroy the notes of 
the latter part of his Ife, for, as they are, the memoirs are not complete, leaving 
out a very important period in his musical career; but as it was unpleasantly 
interwoven with another phase of his life, which, to say the least, was unfor 
tunate, we can appreciate the author's desire to omit it altogether 

The American publishers have published the memoirs in fine style. Th 
translation by Miss Annette E. Crocker nicely preserves the flavor and intent 
of the original, as far as a translation from the French can do 
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aster Music 


For 1896. 


Comprising SERVICES, EXERCISES, 
CAROLS, ANTHEMS AND SOLOS, 


for use in 


SABBATH SCHOOLS 
- AND CHURCHES . 


Beautiful Easter Services. 


In each of the following Services the music is inter- 
spersed throughout, and in connection with the Re- 
sponses and Recitations instead of being printed, all 
together, after them. 


Messiah Victorious. 


(Just issued.) 
Prepared by J. E. Haut. 
Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 
Resurgam. 
Prepared by H. R. PaLmer. 
Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 
The Living Christ. 
Prepared by J. E. HA... 
Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 
The Lord of Life. 
Prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 
The Risen Messiah. 
Prepared by A. E. ALpricu. 
Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 
He Lives. 
Prepared by J. E. Hau. 


Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


Death’s Conqueror. 
Prepared by Rev. E. 8. Lorenz. 
Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 
The King of Love. 
Prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 
— Victorious. 
Prepared by J. E. Haut. 
P rice, 5 cents a single copy by mail 
Easter Morning. 
Reading and Selections arranged by E. E. RExrorp. 
Music by G. F. Root, H. P. Danks, J. R. MURRAY, and 
others. Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 
The Risen Christ. 
Prepared by J. E. Hau. 


Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


Easter Selections for 1896. 
[Series G.] 


Selected Responsive Readings, with Carols, by the 
best composers of Sunday-school music. 
Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 
EASTER SELECTIONS. Series F, E, D, C, B, A, 
and for 1889. Responsive Readings and Carols. 
Price, 5 ets. per copy. 
EASTER GEMS. 
Responsive Readings and Carols. 
Price, 5 cts. per copy. 
EASTER ANGELS. 
Responsive Readings and Carols. 
Price, 5 cts. per copy. 
HE IS RISEN. 
Responsive Readings and Carols. 
Price, 5 cts. per copy. 
EASTER CHIMES. 
Responsive Readings and Carols. 
Price, 5 ets. per copy 
THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION. 
Responsive Readings and Carols. 
Price, 5 cts. per copy. 





THREE CANTATAS 


SUITABLE FOR 


EASTER. 
FLOWER PRAISE, 


By C. L. BURNHAM and G. F. ROOT. 
PRICE, 20 CTS. 


THE FESTIVAL of the FLOWERS, 


By C. L. BURNHAM and G. F. ROOT. 
PRICE, 30 CTS. 


UNDER the PALMS, 


By H. BUTTERWORTH and G. F. ROOT. 
PRICE, 30 CTS. 


The above cantatas all admit 
of the introduction of beautiful 
flower decorations, while present- 
ing every desirable feature in the 
way of words and music. They 
have always met with an enthu- 
siastic reception wherever given. 


NEW SOLOS, DUETS, ETC. 


THE GREEN HILL FAR AWAY. 


BieGe Me ta eee oe a twee Danks. 40 
IN THE BREAKING OP THE DA 
Duet. Sop. and Alto.. .... Barri- Murray. 60 


IN THE BREAKING OF THE DAY. 


Sop. or Tenor... .. +s -sseees Vinal. 60 
IN THE BREAKING OF THE DAY. 

DE. «live ¢ «0 a.» 4:6 eck, Vinal. 60 
MAGDALENA. 

Duet. Sop. and Alto......... .Vinal. 75 


Octavo ANTHEMS. 


Our list of these is too large to be given here. A 
catalogue will be furnished upon application. 


OUR EASTER MUSIC IN QUANTITY AND 
QUALITY EXCELS ANY OTHER COL- 
LECTION PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The March number of the MUSICAL 
VISITOR will contain Easter Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


MUSIC— 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 
the world. A brilliant list of contributors. 


W. 8. B. Matuews, Editor. 

8. 8. MATHEWS, Manager. 
Send 13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 
Address 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 


1402-8 Auditorium, - - Chicago 








«~DR. ROOT’S LAST WORKS ~™ 


OUR FLAG, 


WITH THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


A Patriotic Cantata for School and Choir. 


Written by LYDIA AVERY COOMLEY. 
Composed by GEORGE F. ROOT. 


This is one of the two cantatas upon which Dr. 
Root was engaged at the time of his death. It con- 
tains some of his best work, and can not fail to 
inculcate a love of country in the hearts of young 
and old. It will be especially useful for Public 
School exhibitions. 


PRICE, - 30 cents. 


ee 


THE STAR OF LIGHT. 
A Sacred Cantata for Adults. 


Words by JAMES STUART 80GG. 
Music by GEORGE F. ROOT, 
(and Frederic W. Root, who contributed last four numbers.) 


This work tells the story of the Birth of Christ, 
the following of the Star by the Wise Men from 
the East, the appearance of the Angels to the Shep- 
herds, and other events of that wonderful night. 
The music is varied and very effective, consisting 
of solos, choruses, quartets, trios, ete. Written in 
the pleasing style for which Dr. Root was so famous. 

PRICE, - 40 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


The Social Dance Album. 


AN IDEAL COLLECTION OF DANCE MUSIC, 


Playable with any combination of instruments 
which includes first violin. Composed and arranged 
by C. ALBERT TIETZEL. 
——PRICE OF EACH—— 
Orchestra Book, 60c. Piano Book, $1.25. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI New Yorn. _Cmicaco. 





SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO US 


-—— FOR — 


‘‘Darling Mabel,” 


AND THE OTHER SONGS BY 
W. P. CHASE, of Des Moines, lowa. 
EATON’ Guitar, Mandolin, 
and Banjo Studies, 


AND OTHER COMPOSITIONS BY 


FRANKLIN EATON, of Peoria, Ills. 


AS WE ARE NOW 
THE SOLE PUBLISHERS. 
ADDRESS 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINC INNATI. _NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 
NE of the Most Complete 
Offices in the West. . 
Makes a specialty of the 
se e Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Chureh Co,’s work is done by this house. 














